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THE DEPTH OF THE RICHES 


HIS is being written during the ninth week after Pente- 
cost. After teaching a course in hermeneutics, in which 
all the classical distinctions of sense were very properly 
observed and illustrated, it was disconcerting, to say 
the least, to read last Sunday's second nocturn. ‘‘In the 

lessons being read to us these days,’’ says the Church in the words 
of St. Augustine, ‘I have often admonished that we ought not 
to follow the death-dealing letter and abandon the life-giving 
spirit. For thus the Apostle declares: ‘the letter kills, but the spirit 
gives life’.’’ Now, according to all the “received and approved 
canons of interpretation,’ there can be no doubt that St. Paul 
himself refers the ‘‘letter’’ to the Old Law and the “‘spirit’’ to the 
New. How then can St. Augustine understand these terms of the 
literal and spiritual senses respectively? 


Or, to state the same problem in a different way, how can we 
reconcile the words of the Church teaching, when she condemns 
through Pius XII ‘‘those who . . . repeatedly urge that we should 
have recourse to a certdin spiritual and, as they say, mystical inter- 
pretation,’’ with the words of the Church praying: “if we desire 
to understand only what rings in the letter, we shall derive little or 
almost no edification from the divine readings’? Isn’t the literal, 
after all, the primary sense intended by the Holy Spirit, and the 
only sense intended by the inspired author? How then can it 
“kill”? 

This problem of mine is only a slight tremor among the quakes 
that are rocking the theological world at the present time: quakes 
that are not really threatening but rather settling its foundations 
on the bedrock of Tradition and testing the framework of its 
subsequent development. In the field of sacred Scripture, except for 
recurrent exaggerations of the literal sense and a certain tendency to 
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multiply it," contemporary debate seems to center mainly on th 
nature and extent of the spiritual sense.’ 


This fact is significant especially for students of the liturgy in. 
asmuch as the use of the inspired word, particularly its types and 
symbols, occupies a large part of the life and teaching of th 
Church. Not only must they defend the objective value of spirit 
ual exegesis as employed by the liturgy — and by the Fathers of 
the Church, whose spiritual interpretations abound in the breviary 
and whose works are the object of a growing understanding ani 
appreciation* — but they must seek the truth of Christ in all it 
fulness and completeness if they are to grasp the prolongation of 
His light and life in the Church.‘ On the other hand, there is; 
painful awareness of past excesses in what we may call “‘allegor. 
ism’ and an undeniable reserve in regard to this whole question 
on the part of recent pontifical documents.* Where then is th 
proper balance? Perhaps it is to be found along the lines developed 
in a splendid article by Father A.-M. Dubarle, O.P., a brief sum- 
mary of which is the object of this writing.’ 


The spiritual or typical sense is not to be reduced to mere ex- 
ternal parallels between the figure and the thing prefigured. Al- 
though its allegorical elements proceed from, and are addressed to, 





1See DeVine, ““The Consequent Sense,’’ Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 1 
(1940), pp. 145-155, and my own article, ‘“‘Does Sacred Scripture Have: 
Sensus Plenior?’’ in the same, X (1948), pp. 182-195. 

"Besides the articles listed below, read especially R. Kehoe, ‘The Spiritul 
Sense of Scripture’’ in Blackfriars, XXVII (1946), pp. 246-251. On a liter 
ary plane, note the symbolical exegesis of Paul Claudel and Leon Bloy. 

*Frequently discussed in the magnificent collection, Sources Chrétiennes, pub- 
lished by the Editions du Cerf in Paris. Particularly recommended are the see 
tions of Origen, edited with introduction and notes by H. de Lubac, S.J. 

‘Cf. L. Bouyer, “‘Liturgie et exégése spirituelle’’ in La Maison-Dieu, no. / 
(1946), pp. 27-50. 

5Cf. de Lubac, ‘* “Typologie’ et ‘Allégorisme’’’ in Recherches de Sciem 
Religieuse, XXXIV (1947), pp. 180-226. 

*Cf. Leo XIII, Providentissimus Deus; Benedict XV, Spiritus Paraclitu 
Pius XII, Divino Afflante Spiritu, translated in Rome and the Study of Scrip 
ture, 4th ed. (St. Meinrad, Indiana: 1946), pp. 16-17, 67-68, 93-94. 

™A.-M. Dubarle, ‘‘Le Sens Spirituel de l’Ecriture’’ in Revue des Scienct 
Philosophiques et Théologiques, XXXI (1947), pp. 41-72. Only the lat 
section of the article, which proposes Scripture as a model for spiritual exegesis 
is summarized. The first two sections are concerned with the definition of th 
spiritual sense and the nature and origin of allegorical interpretations as foun 
in the Fathers of the Church. 
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THE RICHES 


the imagination, the spiritual sense as such appeals to the intelli- 
gence. For example, St. John remarks that Christ’s legs were not 
broken on the cross, “‘that the Scripture might be fulfilled, “Not a 
bone of him shall you break’”’ (John 19:36; cf. Ex. 12:46; 
Num. 9:12). There is an obvious reference here to the paschal 
lamb as a type of Christ. Yet even if his legs had been broken, 
Christ would still be the true Paschal Lamb through whose immo- 
lation the people of God pass from slavery to freedom, from death 
to life. True, the accidental features of the type serve to accentuate 
its spiritual reference, but they do not constitute it. What is of 
the essence of typology, what is really sought in the spiritual sense, 
is the doctrine or lesson intended by God for all men, not an ex- 
ample of poetic symbol or fancy. It is the object of revelation that 
we seek, not its vehicle. 


That a truth or lesson is the object of the spiritual sense is clear 
already in the Old Testament. The author of the Book of Wis- 
dom, after long meditation on the events of the Exodus, concludes 
that God so directed history that the Israelites received not only 
immediate help but also lasting spiritual instruction. Thus the 
author rises from concrete facts to general principles by a process 
of spiritual induction.” We find this same kind of reflection and in- 
ference in St. Paul (e.g., Rom. 9:18), but more often he passes 
directly from one historical fact to another, without stating the 
doctrine that binds them together. Two things, then, are to be 
noted: from a particular fact or event the inspired author often 
draws a general truth (e.g., an attribute of God, a law of divine 
Providence), and it is this general truth that serves as a link be- 
tween figure and fulfilment, as the principal object of the spiritual 
sense. In other words, the spiritual sense of Holy Writ is a natural 
prolongation of its literal sense. 


Where then does the literal sense end and the spiritual sense 
begin? The principle is clear enough: it is a corollary of the tradi- 
tional teaching on inspiration that the limits of the literal sense are 
determined by the limits of the human author’s mind. In practice, 





“By means of historical events God is said to show (Wis. 11:18), teach 
(12:19), persuade (16:8); and man to see (10:12), know (16:18), under- 
stand (16:26), confess (1%:13). 
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however, the matter is not so easily settled; for the inspired author 
often intend more than their words actually express. The histor. 
ians of the Old Testament, for example, were not mere chron. 
iclers of events, they were religious historians who sought, by 
their selection of materials, to drive home a spiritual truth or 
law. At times this actual but implied lesson is understood by a later 
author as a type, whereas it is in reality only an explicit statement 
of what the first author meant but did not state in words (1 Cor. 
10:11 perhaps). 

At other times, however, there can be no doubt that the mean- 
ing drawn from an Old Testament type is attributable only to the 
Holy Spirit. Thus Moses, in recounting the history of Adam and 
of subsequent generations, was profoundly conscious of the truth 
of human solidarity, even though he had no word to express it. 
But he could not have had the slightest inkling of the sublime do- 
trine that St. Paul was able to teach in the light of the incarnation 
and redemption: ‘‘For as in Adam all die, so in Christ all will be 
made to live’ (1 Cor. 15:22). Human solidarity is indeed the 
link between Christ and Adam, but, from the evil influence of the 
first Adam to the divine influence of the second, history records a 
tremendous progress and development, not only in events but also 
in the moral laws and promises of God. It is in the spiritual sense 
that Christ and Adam are mutually and more fully explained. 

This thought brings us to a final principle of spiritual exegesis. 
In the New Testament a word profoundly penetrated becomes a 
principle for new applications. This is not a case of allegorization 
or of a so-called fuller sense. Rather it is an indication that along 
with the horizontal progress remarked above there is also a vertical 
extension or process of spiritualization imparted with the literal 
sense. Thus our Lord’s much repeated formula, ‘“You have heard 
that it was said to the ancients. . . but I say to you,” is really not 
a contradiction of the Old Law but a perfection of it. Jesus did 
not wish to command or forbid detailed actions after the manner of 
the Pharisees, but to inculcate a new spirit — the spirit of love 
and perfection. From a material precept He rises to the spirit be 
hind it, from human jurisprudence to divine legislation. 

On a doctrinal plane Christ recalls to His hearers’ minds the 
manna of the desert, God’s gift of life to the Israelites, in order to 
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THE RICHES 


raise them to a notion of the true Bread of Life, God’s spiritual 
Gift to His chiidren (John 6:32). In a large section of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews St. Paul appeals to the nature and ritual of Old 
Testament sacrifice, which is ‘‘but a shadow of the good things to 
come, and not the exact image of the objects’’ (Hebr. 10:1), in 
order to train the eye of faith upon the hidden mysteries of God. 
Hence every moral or religious value to which the Old Testament 
bears witness becomes a point of departure for an ascension of the 
mind. The spiritual sense is truly “‘spiritual.”’ 

The Scriptures are thus the word of God addressed to all men, 
far beyond the determined circle of readers the human author had 
in mind. Though incarnated in particular situations, in concrete 
figures and symbols, the message of God points the way to perman- 
ent divine realities. As the sight of the incarnate Word brought 
men to believe in Him — and yet faith reveals more than the evi- 
dence of the eyes — so the literal sense leads to that which sur- 
passes it. For there is more to be learned from the spiritual than 
from the literal sense. This caution, however, must be borne in 
mind: since the spiritual is a prolongation and extension of the 
literal sense, the more one is versed in the latter, the more he will 
derive from the former. In all things the Spirit of Truth must be 
our guide. 

The existence of a spiritual sense in Holy Writ is therefore a 
consequence of divine pedagogy, which adapts itself to all men at 
all times. It does not exist merely to excite our minds and hearts 
— such a conception of it is anthropomorphic. What St. Augus- 
tine wishes to teach us, then, by rejecting the letter in favor of the 
spirit, is that we must not be content with the mere essentials of 
Christian life and doctrine. As the Old Law is but a shadow of 
the New, and the New is in turn an image of the things to come, 
so the literal sense points to the spiritual, and the spiritual to the 
reality of the mysterium fideit. Having been nourished by “‘meat,”’ 
how can the adult Christian subsist on, let alone hunger for, the 
“milk” of children? 

R. P. BIERBERG, C.PP.S. 
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REGINA LAUDIS, CONNECTICUT 


HAT is sweeter, dear brethren, than the voice of the 
Lord calling us,’’ St. Benedict writes in the pro- 
logue to his Rule. No doubt this is the secret of 
famed Benedictine hospitality: to make us shar 
the sweet peace of Christ, the Pax which is th 

motto of that great monastic order. In a troubled and confused 

world, we are vainly trying to ‘‘relax.”” But even when we attain 
bodily rest, our spirits are desperately tired. Therefore a visit to 

Regina Laudis Convent is indeed a precious invitation. 





The founders of Regina Laudis, who came from France to Beth- 
lehem, Connecticut, have added to the Benedictine family of 
America a house of cloistered nuns, where contemplation, prayer 
and work are to be combined according to the ancient Rule. 


When Mother Benedict Duss, herself an American, and clois- 
tered in the centuries-old French abbey of Jouarre, heard the call 
to found a community in her native land, she answered without 
hesitation, though she appreciated the difficulties of the task before 
her. Indeed, those difficulties may have appeared almost insur- 
mountable. The well-known writer, Julian Green, himself a 
Catholic and an American, met Mother Benedict and her com- 
panion, Mother Marie-Aline Trilles de Warren, in Paris, just as 
they were starting on their journey. He listened with deep inter- 
est to their plans, admired their unwavering hope and courage. Yet, 
as he later wrote in the Paris newspaper, Le Figaro, he asked him- 
self: ‘‘How will these two little women in black realize their pro- 
ject?’’ They had at their disposal no material means, no promise 
of support; though fully approved by their superiors and by their 
bishop in France, they had still to obtain the necessary permission 
from Rome and from the American hierarchy. They did not know 
in what state of America the abbey could and should be founded. 
And yet, the difficulties were lifted one after the other: permis- 


sions obtained, the indispensable means collected, and the grounds | . 
nation: 


of the abbey providentially offered through the generosity of 3 
Protestant family. When it is God’s will to help His own, the 
unusual becomes the customary, the extraordinary happens just 5 
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REGINA LAUDIS 


easily as the ordinary. God’s works are timeless, and the story of 
Reginia Laudis reads like the Golden Legend. 

And so, we are free to accept the hospitality of St. Benedict and 
visit the nuns of Regina Laudis. They are now, not two, but eight 
“little women in black.’ It is as yet a tiny community, compared 
to the family of Jouarre with its more than a hundred members 
who pray and toil within the medieval walls of the historic abbey. 
Here the eight are housed in a red Connecticut barn, singing and 
reciting the office in a chapel which smells of fresh paint and wood, 
behind a wooden grill: ‘‘the trellis of God's vine,’’ as Mother 
Marie-Aline describes it. But already, the spirit of St. Benedict is 


| here, and as a dirt-road leads us to the pine-covered slopes, which 


are the grounds of the future abbey, we can see it, with the eyes of 
the spirit, towering above Bethlehem, facing the distant hills. At 
the foot of the pine tree, a few stones have been placed in the form 
of a cross. A medal of St. Benedict was buried here by Mother 
Benedict, on her first trip to the site of the abbey. Complete silence 
reigns around. How far away we are from the big cities, far away 
from our own restless and crowded lives! 

In the guest-house, so essentially part of a Benedictine commun- 
ity, we find once more the silence and the peace our souls were 
craving. And in the chapel nearby, the pure Gregorian chant ac- 
companies the divine office: ‘Seven times I shall praise Thee, and 
I shall rise in the middle of the night to sing Thy glory.’’ The tiny 
family is already all that St. Benedict wants his children to be. 

Essentially monastic — since the Benedictines stem directly from 
the early cenobites — this family lives the plenitude of the divine 
office, the opus Dei, as we, who abide in the world, have little 
chance of living it. This is what the visitor realizes first of all. ‘‘I 
shall rise in the night to sing Thy glory.” Matins and Lauds, 
which accompany the first hours of darkness and greet the rising 
sun, mark the beginning of the cycle of prayer, which the con- 
templatives offer throughout the day, praising incessantly the holy 
Trinity, imploring God for mercy, for peace — peace for each of 
us, and also peace for the world at large, the universal Pax of all 
nations. 

So important is this maintaining of a constant flow of prayer 
that the divine office with all its intricate chants and recitations 
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has been observed at Regina Laudis from the first day the smal 
community moved into the barn, its temporary lodgings. Uniti 
the group reaches a fuller development, this life of work and 
prayer is indeed no easy task: eight persons have to ensure both 
the Ora and the Labora. This means frequent practice and r. 
hearsal of plainchant. And beside this all-important element of 
public prayer, each minute at Regina Laudis is full to the brim. 
Eight women must run unaided the abbey’s farm, grow and pic 
the fruit and vegetables, can and freeze them, tend the cows, rais 
chickens and rabbits, cook for themselves and for the guests, do 
the laundry and ironing, sew the vestments of the priests. Mother 
Benedict is an expert at weaving. Mother Frances does sculpture 
and painting. And there are instructions to follow, and othe 
studies to pursue, in theology, in the Scriptures, in Latin, in th 
liturgy and music. Indeed, it is a busy life ‘‘behind the trellis.” 
But never does this life interfere with that which forms the con 
of the Benedictine way: silence and contemplation. 


Today the little community still leads the existence of pioneers. 
Later, when the abbey develops, when the family grows, the task 
will become less strenuous. But there will also be more responsi- 
bilities, a greater call for service: a larger number of guests will 
have to be accommodated. There will be a school of arts and crafts 
for laymen, courses in plainchant and liturgy. Mother Benedict, 
who has been elected abbess, is realizing step by step a project 
which will take years of planning, toil and building. 


But perhaps today, precisely because the life of the abbey is no 
yet fully regulated and the number of nuns so small that they ar 
well-nigh submerged, we may grasp more deeply the spirit tha 
moves them. For in all this ‘‘rush’’ of building and pioneering, th 
tiny family of St. Benedict at Bethlehem has preserved its essentid 
trait: a perfect spiritual poise and balance. And thus we under 
stand better that the Rule which guides them is not a program, 3 
schedule, requiring ‘‘help’’ and “‘equipment."’ The Rule is a philos- 
ophy of life, a Christian philosophy of life, conceived fourteen 
centuries ago, but still completely true in our time. 


It is not the task outwardly achieved by these eight womel 
(though these achievements are not small) which is most striking 
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REGINA LAUDIS 


and convincing. What profoundly stirs and stimulates us is that 
which each of the eight has achieved inwardly, the “loving and 
crucified contemplation” of which writes Jacques Maritain. 


In early September, as soon as at least a part of their new quar- 
ters will be completed, the inmates of Regina Laudis will be clois- 
tered once more as they were before leaving France. But during 
that short time when they were not yet strictly enclosed and we 
had the privilege of meeting them personally on the abbey’s 
grounds and in the refectory, we immediately sensed their potent 
quality of charity and the depth of their spiritual interests. 


It has been often stressed that the Rule of St. Benedict, though 
written for monks, can also fit the layman. The Benedictine com- 
munity is essentially a family, and it may serve as model to our 
own family life. The urgent necessity of constant prayer in our 
tragic age, the healing power of silence among the din of the mod- 
ern world, the joy of praising and contemplating the works of 
God, when most things around us lack greatness and beauty, arc 
truths which should be obvious to all Christians. Therefore the 
institution of Oblates is the logical extension of Benedictine life. 
But the guests who are not Oblates, and even those who are non- 
Catholics or unbelievers, may also find peace and refreshment in a 
day spent at Regina Laudis, or with some other Benedictine com- 
munity. From chanted Mass, with its spikenard of song and cere- 
mony poured out for God’s glory, to Compline which dispells 
“the terrors of the night,”’ the night which is not so much outside, 
as in our own souls — these treasures belong to us all, who for a 
few hours regain the natural rhythm of human life, the rhythm of 
the spirit. The very silence and beauty of the rolling hills seem 
to reveal a mystery. And thus the path that leads from guest-house 
to chapel, and from chapel to the stone cross at the foot of the 
pines, becomes for us too a path of contemplation. 


The stimulating force of charity and peace is felt by the sur- 
rounding population of Bethlehem, both Catholic and Protestant. 
New Englanders are sensitive to the spirit of pioneering and have 
preserved a strong faith. They know the value of work and prayer 
in man’s life. This is why they have greeted the nuns of Regina 
Laudis as friends and neighbors, helping them in every way. There 
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are many Protestants among the carpenters, the stone-masons, th 
painters who are building Regina Laudis. Like the Catholic work. 
ers who toil at their side, they remind one of the builders and arti- 
sans of the middle ages, performing their work lovingly, with 
great care and understanding. The wood-work of the chapel, th 
guest-house restored in pure New England style, testify to their 
fine skill and artistry. 

The author of these lines attended the first Christmas at Regin: 
Laudis. The nuns behind their grill recited and chanted the beav- 
tiful Christmas night office. The star had come to Bethlehem, 
Connecticut. Like in a picture of Lauren Ford, who lives a mik 
from the abbey, the Christ-Child was born that night in a red 
New England barn. Surely, St. Joseph would have greeted joyfully 
the workers who had put up the little building and added a wood- 
en steeple and cross to the rustic roof. On Christmas day, young 
men from Bethlehem helped unload a jeep which stood in deep 
snow in front of the barn. It contained a bell from a locomotive, 
which had been offered the abbey. The villagers in lumberjack 
shirts, and red wool mitts, carried the bell into St. Benedict's new 
home, just as the nuns entered the chapel for Vespers: and it 
seemed indeed that an American primitive had come to life in the 
rays of the white Nativity. 
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THE SOUL OF RUSSIA' 
EASTERN LITURGY AND ART 


HE architecture of the cathedrals of the East, the white 
towers and golden cupolas, the vaulted space of the in- 
terior, the radiance of marble, gold, ivory and precious 
stones, sculptures, mosaics and paintings — all reflect 
and illustrate the ideology of the Eastern Liturgy. 

At first glance the architecture of a Russian cathedral appears 
fantastic and its interior confusing. To those educated in Western 
classic arts with their well-balanced technical refinements, Eastern 
art, although not lacking a certain charm because of the contrast, 
offends: and it offends for the simple reason that it neglects pro- 
portions, harmony, anatomy, and perspective. However rich the 
material, however magnificent the ornamental details, the works 
of Eastern art, the icons for instance, leave the impression of 
multiplied copies of one rigid primitive scheme, endless repetitions 
of petrified patterns of ancient Byzantine origin. 


But just as technical refinement cannot replace inspiration and 
spirituality of ideas, so also the beauty of the world of golden 
cupolas and sacred icons is not adequately explained by the cri- 
terion of “repetitive ancient patterns.’’ For a just evaluation of 
Eastern art it will always be indispensable to know its living 
fountain of inspiration: the sacred Liturgy. Seen from this 
point of view Eastern art testifies to the preservation of the faith 
of the apostles, to the glorified joy of the first Christians; it trans- 
mits to us the beauty of the communal Liturgy of the first cen- 
turies, and stirs the heart to admiration and gratitude for the 
power, greatness and immortality of the ideas made visible. 

The heavenly Liturgy has inspired the domes, the colors, the 
icons, the iconostasis, the whole complex of architecture, sculpture, 
and paintings of a cathedral as a composite, as one universal work 
of art. 

The domes are symbols of heaven. Standing in the center be- 
neath such a cupola, one cannot escape the feeling of untried 





*For an earlier article touching on this same topic, cf. Vol. XXI, pp. 
490-501. 
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breadth and vastness, of ethereal lightness, of being carried up. 
wards, free from the law of gravity. 


The gold of the cupolas, of the walls, the golden background 
of the mosaics and icons, is as it were the celestial atmosphere, the 
light of the heavenly Jerusalem, where there is no moon, no sun, no 
stars, because the Lamb itself illuminates the city of the blessed. 
Surrounded by the light of glory, vested in the rays of heaven, the 
saints step forward in grave, unearthly solemnity. The statement 
of a Russian Christian philosopher of our time exhibits a pro- 
found understanding of the gold color of the icons: “‘It never 
appears as dense, massive gold, but it has the character of an 
ethereal-airy cobweb, woven of fine golden rays, radiating from 
the divinity, illuminating with its glow all its surroundings.” 


The archaic figures, the rigid lines, the motionless face of the 
saints of the icons are, to a certain degree, intended. It is an at- 
tempt to express the transcendental state of glory. The stiff ges- 
tures reflect the ecstatic rapture; the big, wide-open eyes mirror the 
wondering and admiration as the doors of paradise are opened to 
them. The story related about an old Russian icon painter (usual- 
ly monks) is significant: ‘‘He was given holy water and holy 
relics to add to the colors with which he was to paint the sacred 
icon. And he painted that holy icon, and only on Saturdays and 
Sundays he took food, and with great fervor and vigilance ot 
the spirit, in profound silence he accomplished his work.’’ To 
paint an icon was considered a religious act; the result was a 
‘sacramental,’ it was anointed, blessed, consecrated, incorporated 
into the Liturgy. The icon was to reveal somewhat of the divine 
mystery of glory. Consequently only a saint, a proportionate gen- 
ius, was thought able to reveal in colors the beauty of heaven. 


The iconostasis, the image-screen which separates the sanctuary 
from the rest of the Church, is a creation of great artistic and the- 
ological dimensions. Although not a universal scheme, its composi- 
tion is often the following: Three doors lead through the icon- 
ostasis into the sanctuary. On the sides of the central (royal) door 
are the images of Christ and His blessed Mother. On the sides of 





ct. EB. N. Trubetzkoy. Die “religidse Weltanschauung der altrussischen Iko- 
nenmalerei, Paderborn, 1927. 
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both the other doors are images of angels, of the evangelists, of 
apostles. Between, sometimes about the icons mentioned, are 
representations of events in the history of redemption, usually the 
crucifixion and resurrection. Above the royal door is found in 
many churches a representation of the Last Supper. The border 
of the royal door is decorated with the eucharistic symbols, ears 
of grain and bunches of grapes. Above the Last Supper the compo- 
sition is concluded with a representation of the blessed Trinity. 
























Each single icon, all representations show figures and objects in 
the state of transfiguration: the flowers and animals surrounding 
the saints and filling in the background of the historical pictures, 
the entire visible creation is clothed in the beauty of paradise. 
Mountains .and trees, birds and blossoms are seen in an ethereal 
state; heaven and earth are glorified. It is the new heaven and the 
new eatth which is encircled by the glory of the King of the uni- 
verse. The historical events of cross and resurrection are elevated 
into the sphere of universal value, reaching in their causality 


tured in the background. Christ Himself is represented in higher 
dimensions as the heavenly Highpriest, as King of the universe, 
gathering around Him the angels and saints of the celestial hier- 
archy. His face and eyes are full of power and majesty, attracting 





all attention, focussing all eyes upon Himself. It is the epiphany, 
the theophany, the second coming in great power and majesty. It is 
the glorification of the universe — the light of glory is shining 
upon the faces of the angels and saints. And Christ is leading the 
assembly of the blessed to the innermost sanctuary of the life 
of the blessed Trinity pictured above. The wonderful mystery of 
the body and blood of our Lord in the painting above the royal 
door forms the connecting link: through the death and resurrection 
of Christ we come to the consecration and the heavenly table; 
through the sacrament of the body and blood we arrive at glory 
and bliss. 


Eastern art proclaims the heavenly Liturgy: “‘Let all mortal 
flesh be silent, and stand with fear and trembling and meditate 
nothing earthly . . . for the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
Christ our God, comes forward. Glory to Thee, glory to Thee, glory 
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to Thee, O Christ the King” (Liturgy of St. James). ‘Advancing 
from glory to glory, from strength to strength . . . By praising 
and glorifying and exalting is commemorated and celebrated this 
great, awful, holy and divine mystery of the passion, burial and 
resurrection of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ . . . and through 
Him and with Him is all praise, honor, power, adoration and 
thanksgiving unto the Father and the Holy Spirit, now, hence- 
forth, and for evermore” (Liturgy of St. Mark). 


INFLUENCE ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE® 

The Russians like to classify themselves as ‘‘apocalyptists’’ and 
“‘nihilists."’ Their psychological make-up drives them towards ex- 
tremes. This tendency to excess forces them to opposite poles. What 
Dostoevski said about his own temper is typical for Russian psy- 
chology: ‘“The worst thing of all is that my nature is too passion- 
ate and unrestrained. I always go to extremes; I have exceeded the 
limit all my life.”” But this is only a feature from the psychological 
point of view. 

The distinction of ‘‘apocalyptists’’ and ‘‘nihilists’’ says more: 
the Russian mind has an immense thirst for metaphysical prob- 
lems. Dostoevski once complained of the ‘‘metaphysical hysteria” 
of his nation. Berdiaev calls it a “living in an atmosphere of apoca- 
lyptic obsession.”” The primary questions treated in their philoso- 
phy and literature are: God, destiny of man, God and Satan, 
Christ and Antichrist, immortality, redemption, resurrection, 
glorification. The Russian philosophers and poets are, in terms of 
the subjects they prefer, theologians rather than philosophers, with 
one common fountain of inspiration: the Liturgy. We shall illus 
trate this fact with some brief remarks about Skovorda and Push- 
kin; then about the three greatest Russian philosophers and writers, 
Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Soloviev; and finally about the Russian phi- 
losophers of our days, Chomiakov and Berdiaev. 

Skovorda, Although at times inclined to a gnostic-pantheistic 
mysticism, Skovorda finds the meaning and climax of philosophy 
in the mystery of Christ. His sources are holy Scripture and Litur- 
gy. Many of his sayings are echoes of liturgical hymns. 

Pushkin, by many considered as the greatest Russian poet, 90 
loved the little prayer of St. Ephraem the Syrian ‘““The Lord and 

*Cf. N. Berdiaev, Dostoievsky, New York, 1934. 
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SOUL OF RUSSIA 


Master of my life,” which is repeated over and over again in the 
liturgy of Lent, that he put it into a delightful little poem which 
captivated the pensive soul of the Russian. Every Russian child 
could recite the verses from memory. 


Tolstoy, with Dostoevski the greatest genius of Russian liter- 
ary art, rebelled against all historical and religious traditions. He 
denied Orthodoxy, declared himself a nihilist, a destroyer of sacred 
relics. At the same time he admired Christ, and dreamed about 
resurrection and the eight beatitudes. The novel of his (ethical) 
conversion was given the title Resurrection. It concludes with re- 
flections about the kingdom of heaven, with the sermon on the 
mount, with the beatitudes. Where did he get these ideas, whence 
did he know of the magic influence of ‘‘resurrection’’ and ‘‘beati- 
tudes” upon the Russian soul? Easter (resurrection and glorifica- 
tion) is so central for the Byzantine Liturgy that all other feasts 
of the year are but occasions to renew and to continue its celebra- 
tion. (The eucharistic Liturgy is practically the same throughout 
the year. Besides the lessons, only minor additional rites, proces- 
sions, chants [Troparia], express the special feast. But even in 
the proper parts of the feasts the resurrection of Christ is the domi- 
nant motif.) The beatitudes are heard each Sunday in Church, 
sung by the choir as the introduction to the “‘little entrance.’’ — 
In his colossal epic drama War and Peace, the powerful prayers 
which concentrate the Russian soul to a state of cogent tension and 
prepare her for the climax of Napoleonic invasion in the conflagra- 
tion of Moscow, are taken from the intercessory prayers of the 
eucharistic anaphora. 


Soloviev, the most Christian Russian philosopher, is the prophet 
of universal union. His first principle is: ‘““We must acknowledge 
that philosophy receives its content from theology.” His philoso- 
phy is an image of the system of divine mysteries as proposed in 
the Liturgy. His worldwide vision starts from the mystery of the 
blessed Trinity. The world is created according to the ideas of the 
Logos. Because of sin there followed disorder, division, disintegra- 
tion. Through the Incarnate Word the road to unity in Christ is 
opened. The Church as the Mystical Body is a quite familiar term 
for Soloviev. The end of all events is the All-union, the free 
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theocracy. ‘“The goal of the mission of the God-man is the salva- 
tion of all men without distinction; the glorification and conver. 
sion of universal mankind into a royal and prophetic priesthood: 
a divine society, in which all men are in immediate relation with 
Christ and need no sun, no moon, no stars.”’ 


Chomiakov meditates on the mystery of the Church with par. 
ticular relation to the Liturgy. ‘““‘We know that if someone falls, 
he falls alone, but no one can reach beatitude alone. Beatitude is 
to be found only in the Church, as a member of her and in union 
with all other members. All the angels and apostles and martyrs 
and patriarchs pray for us, and above all of them the Mother of 
our Lord” (cf. the intercessory prayers of the Liturgy). ‘‘Th 
Church comprises all the glorified saints, as can be seen from the 
divine Liturgy.’’ ““‘He only understands the Church who under- 
stands the Liturgy.” 


Berdiaev’s anthropology is entirely apocalyptic. The last end of 
man is deification and glorification through Christ. The coming 
of Christ and glorification through Him is accomplished through 
the Mysteries of the Church: “Religious anthropology can be only 
eschatological, apocalyptic. The problem of man can find a satis- 
factory solution only by turning to the coming of Christ, to the 
new coming of Christ.” 


Dostoevski, with whom we conclude our article, was the great- 
est Russian genius, the herald of Russia, but. also the prophet of 
the Russian revolution. He is the chief source of the apocalyptic 
movement in Russia. His personal religiosity is most profound. He 
loved Christ consumingly and was immersed in the mystery of the 
passion, as student and by personal experience. His writings are 
the climax of Russian literature and the finest expression of Russia's 
earnest, religious character, with Christ seen as the light in the 
darkness. It is his creed that Dostoevski wrote in The Possessed: 
Stavrogin asks, “‘Do you know which are at the present moment 
the only God-bearing people in the whole world? . . . That one 
God-bearing people are the people of Russia.’’ And Slatov stam- 
mers excitedly: ‘‘I believe in Russia — I believe in her Orthodoxy 
— I believe in the body of Christ — I believe that a second com- 
ing will take place in Russia.” 
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SOUL OF RUSSIA 


No wonder, therefore, that all his works draw inspiration from 
Scripture and the Liturgy, with the resurrection usually the central 
idea and end of his poetic compositions. The masterpiece of his 
art is the Grand Inquisitor in his The Brothers Karamazov, but 
the theme of this novel centers around Christ and Antichrist. One 
of his most famous dialogues follows the miracle of Christ’s rais- 
ing a girl from death on the square before the cathedral of Seville. 
— The representatives of Russian spirituality in its most noble 
form are for Dostoevski the monasteries, more particularly, the 
monk Zosima. Zosima, representing Old Russia, receives his first 
religious experience during the divine Liturgy of Lent. Zosima's 
brother Markel and the youngest of the brothers Karamazov, Alyo- 
sha, the hero of the novel, are Dostoevski’s ideal of Young Rus- 
sia, of Russia of the future. The transformation of both to per- 
sonifications of Russian spirituality takes place under the radiating 
influence of the Liturgy: the Liturgy of Easter, as well as the heav- 
enly vision portrayed in eucharistic terms. (We have put the re- 
spective passages at the end of this article.) 


CONCLUSION 


Summarizing the main reasons for the surprising impact of the 
Liturgy upon Russian philosophy and literature we can state: 

The East has a continuous uniform tradition, coming down 
from the Church of the Fathers. Renaissance and Reformation 
were practically unknown in the East and did not therefore cause 
a break in culture as was the case in the West. 

For Dostoevski, the God-bearers of the future are monks and 
peasants. The educational system of the official Russia of the past 
was very deficient. The Church with her divine Liturgy was for 
most people their only ‘‘alma mater’’ and their sole source of spir- 
itual nourishment. 

The liturgical language, although not the vernacular, is never- 
theless not unintelligible. (Russians celebrate the Liturgy in Old- 
Slavonic. ) 

The participation of the faithful in the dramatic rites is very 
close and extends — as at the time of St. Justin Martyr — into the 
words of consecration: after the consecration of the Host as weil 
as of the Chalice the congregation answers: “Amen.” 
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The eucharistic Liturgy, although considerably longer than 
in the Latin rite, is on the other hand much more uniform. It js 
practically the same throughout the year. The variations within 
the liturgical year of the historical aspect, so much emphasized in 
the Roman Liturgy, are rather minor and accidental. The whol 
Liturgy being so emphatically a continuous celebration of Easter, 
presents a very clear ideological unity. 


This is the glory of the Eastern Liturgy, its character, its influ- 
ence. It is the ““heavenly Liturgy,’’ the fountainhead of inspira- 
tion for art and literature. What may we conclude from this for 
the future of Russia? Leontiev does not find hope. He longed hope- 
lessly till the end of his life to see the birth and growth of a new 
type of culture reminiscent of that of the great past. He sank into 
despair. It seemed to him in his anguish that ‘‘Russia has only 
one religious mission, and that is to give birth to the Antichrist.” 
Others, with the late Holy Father Pope Pius XI, are optimistic and 
can see ‘immense spiritual possibilities.” Addressing an audience 
of Italian undergraduates in 1927 the Holy Father remarked: 
“Catholics are sometimes lacking in a right appreciation of their 
separated brethren, and are even wanting in brotherly love, be- 
cause they do not know enough about them. People do not realize 
how much faith, goodness, and Christianity there is in these bodies 
now detached from the age-long Catholic truth. Pieces broken 
from gold-bearing rock themselves bear gold. The ancient Chris- 
tian bodies of the East keep so venerable a holiness that they deserve 
not merely respect but complete sympathy.” 


EASTER GLORY ACCORDING TO DOSTOEVSKI 


Introduction: Markel is an ideal of Young Russia for Dostoevski. His 
spiritual development is typical for Russian mentality: from nihilism to 
the glory of Easter. As a youth of seventeen he was exposed to nihilistic 
influences and lost his faith. During Lent he laughed at the Christian 
practices. In the sixth week of Lent he took sick with consumption. His 
mother asked him to go to Church. At first he refused, but on Tues- 
day in Holy Week he went. He was not able to go to Church long; 
brought to bed, he had to confess and to receive the holy Eucharist at 
home. — In the center of the process is found: Easter and the sacraments. 
Note the constant use of the terms: Easter, glory of God, transformed, 
glorify, heaven, ocean of unity and love. 
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(Zosima narrates): It was a late Easter, and the days were bright, 
fine and full of fragrance. I remember he used to cough all night and 
sleep badly, but in the morning he dressed and tried to sit up in an 
armchair. That’s how I remember him, sitting, sweet and gentle, smiling, 
his face bright and joyous, in spite of his illness. A marvellous change 
passed over him, his spirit seemed transformed. The old nurse would 
come in and say. “Let me light the lamp before the holy image, my dear,” 
and once he would not have allowed it and would have blown it out. 

“Light it, light it, dear; I was a wretch to have prevented you doing 
it. You are praying when you light the lamp, and I am praying when I 
rejoice seeing you. So we are praying to the same God.” 

“Mother, little heart of mine” (he began using such strange caressing 
words at that time), “little heart of mine, my joy, believe me, every one 
is really responsible to all men for all men and for everything. I don’t 
know how to explain it to you, but I feel it is so...” 

So he would get up every day more and more sweet and joyous and 
full of love. ““My dear ones, why do we quarrel, try to outshine each other 
and keep grudges against each other? Let’s go straight into the garden, 
walk and play there, love, appreciate . . . and glorify life.” 

The windows of his room looked out into the garden, and our garden 
was a shady one, with old trees in it which were coming into bud. The 
first birds of spring were flitting in the branches, chirruping and singing 
at the windows. And looking at them and admiring them, he suddenly 
began begging their forgiveness too. “Birds of heaven, happy birds, forgive 
me, for I have sinned against you too.” None of us could understand 
that at the time, but he shed tears of joy. “Yes,” he said, “there was such 
a glory of God all about me; birds, trees, meadows, sky, only I lived in 
shame and dishonored it all and did not notice the beauty and glory.” 

“You take too many sins on yourself,” mother used to say, weeping. 
“Mother, darling, I like to humble myself before them, for I don’t know 
how to love them enough. If I have sinned against everyone, yet all for- 
give me, too, that’s heaven . . .” He died the third week after Easter. 

(Zosima adds) : ““My brother asked the birds to forgive him; that sounds 
senseless, but it is right; for all is like an ocean, all is flowing and blend- 
ing; a touch in one place sets up a movement at the other end of the 
earth. It may be senseless to beg forgiveness of the birds, but birds would 
be happier at your side —a little happier anyway — and children and all 
animals, if you yourself were nobler than you are now. It’s all like an 
ocean, I tell you.” 


HEAVEN 


Introduction: Alyosha takes the place of the dead Markel as the ideal 
of Russia of the future. Zosima is dead. Alyosha is praying at night at 
the open coffin. There the vision of the heavenly banquet takes place. 
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(Note the terms: “Wine of new great gladness”; “Sun,” for Christ glori- 
fied. ) 

The elder raised Alyosha by the hand and he rose from his knees. “We 
are rejoicing,” the little old man went on. “We are drinking the new 
wine, the wine of great gladness; do you see how many guests? . . . Do 
you see our Sun, do you see Him?” 

“I am afraid . . . I dare not look,” whispered Alyosha. “Do not fea 
Him. He is terrible in His greatness, awful in His sublimity, but inf. 
nitely merciful. He has made Himself like unto us from love and rejoices 
with us. He is changing the water into wine that the gladness of the 
guests may not be cut short. He is expecting new guests; He is calling 
new ones unceasingly for ever and ever . . . there they are bringing new 
wine. Do you see they are bringing the vessels . . . ” 

Something glowed in Alyosha’s heart, something filled it till it ached, 
tears of rapture rose from his soul . . . he stretched out his arms, uttered 
a cry and woke up. 

Alyosha gazed for half a minute at the coffin, at the covered, motion- 
less dead man . . . with the icon on his breast. He was listening, still 
expecting other words . . . he left the cell. 

The vault of heaven, full of soft, shining stars, stretched vast and 
fathomless above him. The milky way ran in two pale streams from the 
zenith to the horizon. The fresh, motionless, still night enfolded the 
earth. The white towers and golden domes of the cathedral gleamed out 
against the sapphire sky. The gorgeous autumn flowers, in the beds around 
the house, were slumbering till morning. The silence of earth seemed to 
melt into the silence of the heavens. The mystery of earth was one with 
the mystery of the stars. . 

JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
AN UNPUBLISHED TEXT OF ABBOT MARMION" 


It is a Rnown fact that Dom Marmion never wrote anything 
with a view to publication. The volumes which form the trilogy 
on Christ (Christ the Life of the Soul, Christ the Ideal of the 
Monk, Christ in His Mysteries) were edited by one of his monks 
who used the copious notes taken at the Abbot’s conferences by 
various of his disciples. Some of these notes were set down with 
great care, others in outline form, still others were interspersed 
with personal reflections or comments. 

From this considerable but uneven mass of material, diverse in 
origin, period, and value, the editor was able to put together doc- 
trinal and ascetical treatises which were both coherent and repre- 
sentative. It is hardly necessary to add that the task was under- 
taken with the encouragement of Dom Marmion, and under his 
directing and controlling hand. There is no page that was not sub- 
mitted to him; he re-read them all, sometimes with pen in hand, 
correcting here, adding there, confirming a citation, modifying one 
ot the other text that only imperfectly expressed his thought. This 
minute and total revision not only constituted for the editor a 
guarantee of the first order, but it also allowed Dom Marmion to 
give to his work the indisputable stamp of authenticity. 

After Dom Marmion’s death, there were found among his pa- 
pers certain notes in his own hand on the subject of Christian 
priesthood. Notes of all sorts, written currente calamo, not with a 
view to eventual publication — nothing was further from his 
thoughts — but with the idea of conferences to be given to sem- 
narians or to priests; incomplete notes, first drafts, often without 
any observable order. There are whole pages written hurriedly in 
pencil. But there are available also the notes taken down by audt- 
tors of many of these conferences. 

From this rich but formless material it was indeed possible to 
draw an ordered and homogeneous work. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the labor could no longer be submitted to the master’s hand. 





‘From La Vie Spirituelle, January, 1948, pp. 46-61. Translated by Rev. 
Gerard S. Sloyan, of the Trenton diocese. 
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No revision, no approbation would be forthcoming which would 
guarantee its worth. Hence it is readily understandable why « 
scruple asserted itself in thé conscience of the editor, a scruple 
which he found it progressively harder to put down, and which 
until a short time ago paralyzed all attempts to see the work real- 
ized. 

It was only very recently that an occasion presented itself to 
undertake the work under the most favorable conditions possible. 
Dom Ryelandt, like myself an old disciple of Dom Marmion, 
found himself released from some of his absorbing duties, and 
therefore gladly acceeded to my request that he assist in bringing 
the work to a happy conclusion. A constant and painstaking col- 
laboration has permitted us to present with the greatest precision 
possible a synthesis of the teaching concerning Christ’s priesthood 
of the master of us both. 

The work is in three parts: Christ the Foundation of Priestly 
Holiness, The Work of Priestly Sanctification, and The Means of 
Priestly Sanctification. The first conference of Part I is entitled 
“The Priesthood of Christ,’’ and the first three of its sections are 
given here. 

Maradsous Abbey DoM RAYMOND THIBAUT 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST 
I. THE ESSENTIAL GLORIFICATION IN GOD 


T. Paul, who has revealed so many mysteries to us, dis- 
closes also to what extent the absolute dependence of every 
creature upon the sovereign power of God obliges man to 
glorify the divine majesty. “For from Him and through 
Him and unto Him are all things. To Him be the glory 

forever, Amen’’ (Rom. 11:36).— To the Trinity be all glory! 

Within Himself, God glorifies Himself with a perfect, an infi- 
nite praise. All the angelic song and that of the created universe 
together add nothing to this essential glory. 

Nevertheless, the homage that God demands and expects from 
His creature must share in this intimate glorification proper to the 
very life of God. According to the divine plan, the glory that 
man must render to the Lord goes beyond mere natural religion; 
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ABBOT MARMION 


jt must rise to the Trinity through the priesthood of Jesus Christ, 
sole appointed mediator between earth and heaven. Such is the 
magnificent prerogative of the priesthood of Christ and of His 
priests: to be ordained, by the decree of divine Wisdom, to offer 
to the Trinity, in the name of humanity and of the universe, that 
homage of praise which God looks upon with favor. The grandeur 
of this priesthood consists in taking an essential part in the sub- 
lime work of restoring creation to God, in order to glorify Him 
in the manner willed and established by Him. 

With the awe of live faith, let us fix our gaze on the mystery of 
this glorification celebrated in the bosom of His Trinity. Like 
God Himself, it existed before all ages, and will remain forever, 
sicut erat in principio et nunc et semper. This glorification is the 
perfect model, the transcendent exemplar of all human or angelic 
praise. We are called to associate ourselves with it both here below 
and in heaven. Such is our sublime destiny. 

In what does this glorification within the Trinity consist? 

The father begets the Son and gives to Him His nature, His 
life, His divinity: and the Son, by the action proper to His son- 
ship, causes all that He has received from Him to flow back again 
into the bosom of the Father. The Son holds from His Father the 
sacred gift par excellence, the gift of His Father’s very life. The 
Father, in begetting Him, communicates His perfections, His bless- 
edness, all that He is except His property of being Father. The Son, 
by a reciprocal movement and in a burst of infinite love, returns 
to the Father all that He has received from Him except His son- 
ship. And from this mutual giving proceeds the Holy Ghost who 
receives from the Father and the Son, and who pours back to the 
Father and the Son all that He has received from Them, in an 
embrace of infinite love. 

As the perfect, adequate image of the Father, the Word is in a 
very special way “‘the splendor of his glory and the image of his 
substance’ (Hebr. 1:3). Begotten from the source of all life and 
all light, He flows back into the bosom of the Father, bringing 
with Him His entire being: ‘‘All things that are mine are thine, 
and thine are mine’” (John 17:10). By an action of praise proper 
to His sonship, therefore, the Son keeps returning to the Father 
without cease as His eternal canticle of praise. 
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In His essence, God is not only ‘‘great’’ but also ‘‘exceedingly 
to be praised” (Ps. 47:2; 144:3). It is supremely fitting that He 
receive the glory corresponding to His grandeur and majesty. It be- 
comes Him to be glorified inwardly by an infinite praise, that is 
to say, adequate to the abyss of power, wisdom, and love that 
in Him resides. God could have done without creating; He could 
have dwelt in the thrice-holy solitude of the Trinity. There in 
the reciprocal giving that takes place, in the mutual love of the 
divine Persons God pays Himself a perfect homage corresponding 
to all His perfections. Such is the supreme work of glorification 
necessarily a part of the inner life of the Trinity. We should love 
to fix our eyes of faith upon it frequently. 

Could this essential glorification be viewed as a priestly act? 
No, certainly not, and for the following reason. In the holy Trin- 
ity, the divine Persons are equal in power, in eternity, in majesty. 
There can be supposed among them, therefore, neither subordi- 
nation nor inferiority of any sort. Now, the priesthood is by its 
very nature a mediatory office for the offering of worship to divin- 
ity. This worship will always be at the same time an acknowledge- 
ment of inferiority and an expression of homage. A divine Per- 
son, therefore, being in no way inferior to, nor owing any homage 
to divinity, could never be considered as exercising the role of medi- 
ator or high priest before the other Two. For this reason there is 
no priesthood possible in the eternal and sublime glorification 
which God pays to Himself in the Trinity. 


That is why in Jesus Christ priesthood properly pertains not to 
the Word but to His sacred humanity. The Word is priest only 
by His incarnation; His priesthood is a prerogative belonging ex- 
clusively to His humanity. 


St. Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews has left us a celebrated 
definition of the priesthood: ‘“The purpose for which any high 
priest,’ he says, “‘is chosen from among his fellowmen, and made 
a representative of men in their dealings with God, is to offer gifts 
and sacrifices in expiation of their sins’’ (Hebr. 5:1). 


Priest or pontiff therefore is he who, in the name of the people 
and acting as mediator, offers to God the gifts and sacrifices per- 
taining to worship. In return he is designated by God for the role 
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ABBOT MARMION 


of communicating to men the divine gifts of grace, of mercy, and 
of pardon. 


The particular excellence of the priesthood is the mediatory 
function whereby, in the name of men, the priest offers to God 
the worship that gives God glory, according to the exigencies of 
His wisdom and of His holiness. 


II. THE PRIESTLY CONSECRATION OF CHRIST 


By what title, then, does Christ have His priesthood? St. Paul 
supplies the answer to this question. He begins by telling us that 
the priesthood is something so great, so sublime, that no one, not 
even the sacred humanity of Jesus, could presume to arrogate to 
himself the priestly glory. ‘“‘No man takes the honor to himself; 
he alone takes it who is called by God. So also Christ did not 
glorify himself with the high priesthood.’’ And the Apostle con- 
tinues: It is the Father Himself who has constituted Christ the 
eternal Priest; Christ received this supreme priesthood from Him 
who said to Him: “Thou art my son, I this day have begotten 
thee.’’ And according tq St. Paul, the Father further said to Him: 
“Thou art a priest forever’’ (Hebr. 5:5-6). 


The priesthood, accordingly, is the Father’s gift, a sublime en- 
dowment received by the humanity of Jesus. From the moment 
that the Word became flesh, the eternal Father looked upon His 
Son with an infinite good pleasure. He saw in Him the unique 
mediator between heaven and earth, the priest forever. 


As priest, He will have the immense privilege of re-uniting in 
Himself all humanity before purifying it, of sanctifying it in His 
sacrifice, and leading it to the bosom of God. By this means will 
He give to the Lord an infinite glory in time and throughout eter- 
nity. From the first moment of the incarnation, therefore, the Son 
has been constituted mediator and pontiff; but for Him there 
was no need, as for other priests, of a visible anointing of conse- 
cration. He received an anointing wholly interior and sublime. 


Nor did the soul of Jesus have to be marked with an indelible 
priestly ‘‘character,’’ as was ours on the day of our ordination. 
Why? Here we touch the very depths of the mystery. By the hypo- 
static union, the Word penetrates and possesses the sacred humanity. 
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The Word is Himself the infinite anointing which consecrates that 
humanity. At the moment of the incarnation, the divinity of 
the Word was poured forth in abundance upon this human nature 
to which it was united: ““The stream of the river rejoiceth the 
city of God” (Ps. 45:5). The Word anointed Jesus — was His 
unction. The moment of the incarnation was then the moment 
vf the priestly consecration of Christ, for by His hypostatic union 
He was marked forever as the sole and eternal mediator between 
man and God. “‘God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows’ (Ps. 44:8). 

The priesthood of Christ results from the hypostatic union. 
Jesus is the ‘‘Priest’’ par excellence. All mediatory power possessed 
by priests here below will be given them, to the end of time, only 
as a participation in His. He is the unique source of all priesthood 
that glorifies God in the manner that God desires to be glorified. 

If we wish to understand the mystery of this sublime consecra- 
tion still better, let us go in thought to Nazareth and there, in a 
spirit of faith, assist at that intimate scene where the angel an- 
nounces to Mary that she is to become the mother of God. When 
the heavenly messenger said to her: ‘““The Holy Spirit shall come 
upon thee,” the Blessed Virgin answered: ‘‘Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord; be it done to me according to thy word” (Luke 
1:35, 38). At that moment the Word became flesh, and the first 
priest was consecrated, and in heaven the cry was heard: ‘““Thou 
art a priest forever according to the order of Melchisedech”’ (Ps. 
109:4). 

Let us look again at this page in the Gospel. Reverently let us 
approach it. We see Mary in prayer, full of grace. The angel has 
been sent as ambassador to transmit a message. What message is it? 
That the Word has chosen the Virgin’s womb as bridal chamber 
where He will espouse humanity. And when she responds, “‘Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord,” at that moment Mary becomes 
truly the house of gold, the ark of the covenant, the tabernacle 
wherein the human nature of Jesus, taken from nothing and unit- 
ed to the Word, is by this very union consecrated priest for eter- 
nity. 

Since, according to the divine plan, the priest is called to glorify 
God among men, it is easy to understand why Jesus, as the Gos- 
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ABBOT MARMION 


pels attest, lived by an intense desire to glorify the Father. The 
grace of union had consecrated Him a priest, but the further action 
of the Holy Spirit filled Him with sanctifying grace, elevating and 
directing every movement of His hallowed soul. In a wondrous 
manner the Spirit fashioned all the powers of His soul to act 
ever in conformity with His dignity as the Son of God and with 
the grandeur of His redemptive priesthood. 


From the time of the incarnation, the soul of Jesus was associ- 
ated with and carried along, so to speak, in the work of praise 
proper to the second divine Person. By His union with this human 
nature, the Word, while yet remaining what He was as God, began 
to glorify the Father under a new form, that of a creature. Just 
as by His divinity, in forma Dei, He lives in entire conformity 
to the Father, being the splendor of His glory, so in His humanity, 
in forma servi (Phil. 2:5), Jesus lives only to make manifest the 
Father’s name, to establish His kingdom, to accomplish His will. 
As the divine life of the Word is concerned entirely with the Fa- 
ther, tota ad Patrem, so the whole human life of Jesus is propter 
Patrem, it revolves around ‘“‘my Father's business” (cf. Luke 2: 
49). This glorification of the Father which elevates His soul with- 
out cease and makes Him take part in the canticle of the Word 
corresponds fully to His created nature and to His union with the 
entire race of sinners. 


This glorification is, basically, a homage of adoration. And 
what is adoration? It is the avowal, before the divine presence, of 
an inferiority to the point of nothingness. To adore is to acknow- 
ledge God’s absolute sovereignty by an act of complete abasement. 
Such was the homage rendered to the Godhead continually by 
the sacred humanity of Jesus. Joined to this adoration were its 
supplications, its acts of satisfaction and of thanksgiving. 


All these interior movements of the Savior no less than His 
actions were theandric in the broader sense of the word, emanat- 
ing at the same time from God and from man. The majesty of the 
person of the Word conferred on these religious acts of worship 
a divine worth: Actio est suppositi, and here the suppositum is 
divine. 
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Insofar as He is the Word, Jesus cannot bow down before the 
majesty of the Father, for He praises that majesty by being its 
equal: “I and the Father are one’ (John 10:30). But as man He 
can say, ‘““Ihe Father is greater than I’’ (John 14:28), and in 
order to glorify God in the name of sinful humanity, He can not 
only adore Him, but expiate, suffer, be immolated, sacrificed. 


III. THE UNIQUE PREROGATIVE OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF 
CHRIST: PRIEST AND VICTIM 


We know how in the Old Covenant priest and victim were 
distinct. In the expiatory sacrifices, for example, the sacrificing 
priest immolated the victim after having substituted it for those 
for whom the sacrifice was being offered. He extended his hands 
over it, putting upon it by this gesture the weight of the people’s 
sins; and when it received the death blow it was as if the multitude 
was thereby mystically done to death. By this substitution the 
victim symbolically took the place of the guilty and received the 
blows that should have been dealt to the criminals. The priest 
who offered this victim was quite distinct from it. 


We return now to the breath-taking grandeur o! the Savior's 
priesthood. On Calvary and in the sacrifice of the altar, the su- 
preme priest and the sacred victim are one. The sacrifice is divine 
both by reason of the dignity of Him who offers, and by reason of 
the victim who is offered. The better to grave it in our hearts, let us 
repeat that Jesus, priest of the Father’s glory, offers the sacrifice cf 
which He is Himself the sacred victim. Such was the case on the 
cross, such it continues to be in the sacrifice of the Mass. He there- 
by gives all glory to the Father in the name of the entire human 
race. In His person the offerer of sacrifice and the victim are identi- 
cal, and together they fashion this praise, this perfect homage 
which glorifies God, satisfies fully the divine majesty offended by 
the sins of the world, and merits all grace leading to life eternal 


The ‘‘It is consummated” uttered by Christ at the supreme mo- 
ment (John 19:30), was at one and the same time the last loving 
sigh of the victim who had accepted all and suffered all in a com- 
plete giving of self, and the solemn attestation of the high priest 
declaring that the supreme act of His redemptive priesthood had 
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ABBOT MARMION 


been achieved. In the unity of the Savior’s Person, both on Cal- 
vary and in the Mass, the dispositions of the sacred victim corres- 
pond perfectly with those of the priest. 


Jesus presents Himself to His Father as perfect priest, both be- 
cause His humanity, hypostatically united to the divinity, was 
consecrated for the accomplishment of this sublime function, and 
because the Holy Spirit directed His thoughts, His feelings, His 
wishes for the realization of this oblation in a manner that be- 
fitted the Son of God. ““Through the Holy Spirit Christ offered 
himself unblemished unto God,’ St. Paul admirably puts it 
(Hebr. 9:14). 


But Jesus was also perfect victim, because, through the move- 
ment of this same Spirit, He permitted Himself to be sacrificed 
for the glory of God. The Spirit filled Him with those disposi- 
tions of submission and love which befit the Lamb who bore our 
human iniquities. Let us pause for a minute and meditate on the 
holy mystery of the interior dispositions of Jesus. 


The attitude of the sovereign Priest was entirely one of reverence 
and of profoundest adoration. What was the source of this atti- 
tude? The perfect knowledge that the incarnate Word had of the 
majesty of the Father, Patrem immensae mayestatis. Jesus knew 
His Father as no creature would ever be able to know Him: ‘‘Just 
Father, the world has not known thee, but I have known thee” 
(John 14:25), said our Lord in His final priestly prayer. This 
knowledge cast His soul down in adoration before the infinite 
grandeur of His Father. Through the beatific vision, Jesus plumbed 
with His gaze the very depths of divinity. He saw the perfections 
of God, or rather, He saw that God is the supreme perfection. 
He understood the sovereign rights of His justice, His absolute 
holiness, His immeasurable goodness —a goodness of which we 
can have only the faintest notion while here below. So profound 
a knowledge of it did Christ have that St. Paul could say: ‘‘All 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hidden in him’’ (Col. 
2:3). Not only that, but He was crushed under the weight of this 
justice; His heart was filled with the spirit of reverential fear and 
with the profound adoration which must animate him who offers 
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sacrifice. Jesus the perfect priest offered a perfect victim, and this 
homage yielded an infinite glory to the Father. 


Again, insofar as He was Victim, what was the basic disposi- 
tion of Jesus? Once more it is adoration, supreme homage ren- 
dered by the creature to the Creator. But in the victim this adora- 
tion takes a passive form, it is expressed by the acceptance of anni- 
hilation, of immolation, of death, in order thus to give witness to 
His absolute subordination to God, to acknowledge God's infinite 
worth, and by it to satisfy for the sins of the world. You see that 
the attitude of the victim corresponds perfectly to that of the 
priest, although under a different aspect. 


We must consider God’s designs, not after the manner of our 
own small wisdom of a day, but according to the eternal Wisdom: 
we must seek to discover how God has Himself conceived His 
designs and brought them about. It is not a question of what God 
in His absolute power could have done, but what He has willed 
to do. It is certain that if God had judged it good, He could have 
pardoned all sin without demanding satisfaction proportionate, 
condigna, to the gravity of the offense done His majesty. The de- 
cree of the passion and death of Jesus certainly springs from the 
sanctity and the wisdom of God, but also from His free will. This 
decree, however, once enacted, is irrevocable and absolute. God 
could have willed something else, but once He decreed that the 
world was to be saved only by the death of Christ, He did not 
rescind this act of free choice. Therefore, without the pouring out 
of the blood of Jesus, without the immolation of our Lord, there 
is not possible for us any remission of sin nor any access whatever 


to God. 


That is why Christ coming into this world took the body of a 
victim, a body subject to fatigue, to suffering and death. The 
shadow of Calvary was always upon His soul. He lived through 
all the agonies of His passion beforehand. Always they were be- 
fore His eyes: the treason of Judas, Herod’s mockery, the scourg- 
ing, and all the atrocities heaped on Him by Pilate’s soldiers, From 
time to time that fact is betrayed in the Gospel. We discover it, for 
example, when, arriving at Jerusalem, the city covered with the 
blood of the prophets, He says to His disciples: ‘For the Son 
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of man shall be delivered to the Gentiles and shall be mocked and 
scourged and spit upon’’ (Luke 18:32). 


We see the same thing on Tabor. There Christ shows Himself to 
His startled disciples in all the glory of His sacred humanity made 
radiant by the divine splendor. At that time ““There appeared to 
them Elias with Moses, and they were talking with Jesus” 
(Mark 9:3). And of what were they speaking? It is St. Luke who 
tells us: they spoke with Him of His passion. ‘“They spoke of 
his death, which he was about to fulfill in Jerusalem” (Luke 9: 
31). The passion is surely the culminating point of the entire 
earthly life of Jesus. Did not Christ come into the world to die 
for us, to reconcile the sons with their Father? In admirable 
fashion did He accomplish, as saintly victim, His whole program 
of life. 


Tertullian coined a magnificent phrase: ‘“‘No one is sc much a 
father as God is a Father to us—- Tam Pater nemo, tam pius 
nemo”’ (De Paenitentia, 8). Yes, and we can add that no one is a 
brother to us as Jesus is our Brother. Nemo ita frater ac ille. You 
know St. Paul’s words: By eternal predestination, Christ is ‘‘first- 
born among many brethren’’ (Rom. 8:29). Elsewhere he says: 
“He is not ashamed to call them brethren” (Hebr. 2:11). And 
Christ Himself, did He not say to Magdalen after His resurrection: 
“Go to my brethren and teil them: I ascend to my Father and to 
your Father’ (John 21:17)? What a brother He is! He takes 
upon Himself all our sins. He is the best of all possible brothers. 
It is a God who wishes to be our brother, and what God does is 
perfectly done: He has given His life for us to show the extent 
to which He loves: “‘Greater love than this no man has...” 

Christ was, as St. Paul writes, the high priest without stain, 
“set apart from sinners, and become higher than the heavens, 
having no need to offer sacrifices daily (as the other priests did), 
first for his own sins, and then for the sins of the people’’ (Hebr. 
7:26-27). 


At the same time, however, He knew Himself to be the victim 
destined for the immolation of the cross, for the remission of the 
sins of the world. He somehow carried their crushing weight; and 
though He could not have contrition for sin, for He was not a 
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penitent, He often expressed a mortal sadness at seeing Himself 
overwhelmed by this burden of sin. Did He not say in the garden 
of olives: ‘My soul is sorrowful even unto death” (Matt. 26: 
38)? 

Jesus therefore shared our infirmities and our weaknesses. Hav- 
ing felt our distresses and our sorrows, He knows by His own 
experience how to have compassion on our pain. ‘“We do not have 
2 high priest who can not have compassion on our infirmities; but 
one tempted in all things as we are, save sin’ (Hebr. 4:15). 


ABBOT COLUMBA MARMION 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
PIONEERING AT NOTRE DAME 


T is due to the vision and drive of Father Michael A. Mathis, 
C.S.C., that for the second consecutive summer students of 
the liturgy have been able to assemble together to study 
and to carry out the liturgy. The original idea was to create 
a school which would be the American equivalent of the 

late, lamented academy of liturgical and monastic studies at Maria 
Laach Abbey in Germany. In the meantime the scope has grown. 
While eventually this school is hoped to develop into a permanent 
research center for liturgical studies, perhaps to equal Solesmes, 
Maria Laach and the Henry Bradshaw Society, to name only the 
best-known European centers, at present it fulfills needs more 
pressing and immediate. 


It seems that only rudimentary instructions are given to most 
seminarians in the field of liturgy: a thorough drilling in the ru- 
brics and mechanics of missal and breviary, an ascetic evaluation 
of some liturgical texts, the exegesis of a number of psalms, per- 
haps with an eye to their liturgical use, an occasional reference 
to the liturgy when the Church and the sacraments are dealt with 
in dogma, moral theology and canon law — that is about all. I 
suppose there are places where more is aimed at, but, from the gen- 
eral impression one gets, the average seminarian of our day is usual- 
ly not better off than his elders: the courses he gets do not initiate 
him more profoundly into the liturgy. If there be any improve- 
ment, it is because ORATE FRATRES, Liturgical Arts and other 
periodicals provide him with more stimulation and carry biblio- 
graphies which enable him to study for himself. He also has a 
rather bulky compendium in the proceedings of the past national 
Liturgical Weeks (now handily summarized in the volume, The 
Sacramental Way). But so far there is no textbook that fulfills the 
wishes of the ‘‘liturgists,’’ something, e.g., based on Mediator Det. 


The fact that the common exercises of the Notre Dame liturgical 
school are all liturgical in the strict sense of the word is an added 
advantage: that unfortunate chasm in so many schools between 
theory and practice, lip service to the excellence of the Church's 
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liturgy concomitant with either complete neglect of its basic no- 
tions or routine performance of it without joy and heart, is 
avoided here. Fr. Mathis himself devotes an hour a day to a thor- 
ough introduction into the liturgy of the following day, to enable 
all to enter into it as into prayer. 


So far the number of students has been small, partly because it 
was unknown to most seminarians that scholarships were avail- 
able. No one needs this course more than the average seminarian 
so long as the same quality of training is not provided in his own 
seminary. The undergraduate classes are such that every seminar- 
ian can profit from them. At the same time they lay the ground- 
work for greater usefulness. Where can a bishop find competent 
men to sit on the new commission which in every diocese is to 
further the liturgical apostolate? A canon lawyer will be needed 
to attend to the aspect of law, a pastor to see to the practical ends, 
a musician and an art expert to include their fields. A Catholic 
Action specialist and youth chaplain will have to attend to the 
implications that concern them, and to devise ways to safeguard 
the apostolicity and the enthusiasm of the movement. But none 
of these can be expected to be an expert on the liturgy itself. 


How little do we average priests know about the history and 
significance of the rites we perform. And yet how important is 
correct judgment in this field, judgment that must be based on a 
profound insight gained through history. After all, all our rites 
are historical developments. There is not a single one which can 
claim that history has not affected it. They are all “‘finished 
products” of a long line of processing. Often one single insight in- 
to the historical growth can dispel all the maudlin allegorism of 
contemporary or medieval vintage and restore a dear and simple 
rite, easy to fulfill prayerfully. Just think of our present ‘‘break- 
ing of the bread’’ and the subsequent ‘“‘immixture in the chalice” 
and all the surrounding ceremonies. In its present crippled state 
it appears in itself meaningless, has created dogmatic theories that 
are unwarranted, and suggests therefore a certain lightheartedness 
of liturgical detail. Ignorance will never be able to judge which 
part of liturgy is meaningful and of the essence, and which, like 
later accretions or mutilations, do not call for pomp and circum- 
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stance. These new commissions are meant to play an important 
role; but they will be liturgically misled if only practical, juridical, 
superficially dogmatic considerations guide the policy makers. 

Thus the graduate school has an aim wider than that of train- 
ing research scholars (although they are badly needed) or teachers 
(they are even more needed) ; it can train experts for the diocesan 
commissions, to influence educators and school curricula! Some 
schools, e.g., are in the hands of religious bodies whose rule makes 
all private prayers a public affair and leaves the liturgical, public 
prayer like the breviary and the Mass to private performance. How 
easy it is to impose such a pattern on a school and on all schools 
of the same unit. And yet: in this scheme all is upside down! 


It is gratifying to see that not only seminarians — far too few; 
shall we say, a small élite — attended this school so far, but also 
teaching sisters, brothers and lay people. To have a symposium of 
teachers is always better than gathering information from scattered 
sources, especially in a field such as this, since liturgy cannot be 
taught from books only, but has to be carried out. 


There is a thought in Mediator Det which runs all through 
the document: the recognition of constant development and un- 
folding, not only of dogmas, but also of the worship of the Church. 
So much is this the case that the encyclical contains stronger 
“plugs’’ than were ever before voiced officially for modern music 
and art in the liturgy. Such forward movements would however 
founder on the rocks of subjectivism and ignorance, unless the 
past is known. Aren’t the most regrettable creations of our time 
in the field of liturgical composition, of church music, arts and of 
spirituality precisely those which drifted away from tradition 
out of ignorance, and whose product shows an almost embarrassing 
kinship with the emotional and empty-headed vulgarities of some 
sectarian writers, poets and artists? 


We can only escape such vulgarities and such disregard for God's 
majesty if we put truth back on her throne and treat her reverent- 
ly. The school for reverence of truth is the history and analysis 
of our liturgy. The authorities of Notre Dame University have 
pioneered in a noble field. Their reward should be a growing par- 
ticipation of local and outside students in their effort. H. A. R. 
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THE BOSTON WEEK 


yi HE 1948 Week in Boston will go down in history as one of 

those things that, if it didn’t exactly begin with a whimper, 
at least ended with a resounding bang. It started slowly. Perhaps 
the bleak vastness of Mechanics Hall, which seemed empty despite 
a thousand people (and there were never less, and sometimes twice 
that number) contributed to an initial feeling of discouragement. 
And perhaps even less cheering was the relatively small repre- 
sentation of the local clergy.’ 

The writer of these lines was not present at the solemn opening, 
Monday evening, August 2. But he wishes to state emphatically 
that some of the news reports in diocesan weeklies, and especially 
the headlines, scarcely did justice to the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Cushing’s address of welcome, as reported verbatim in the official 
Boston diocesan paper, The Pilot.‘ After voicing his conviction 
that the term “liturgical movement” is unfortunate, since it is apt 
to identify our apostolate with surface changes in externals, His 
Excellency added: 

Thinking about the divine liturgy should be subject to no such 
changes. It is founded on a rock — the Christian altar. . . . Because 
of the Incarnation there has entered the veins of our perishable flesh 
a warm stream of divine vitality and with it a new nobility that 
never changes. . . . We are right and safe in our liturgical notions 
or interests when we have the spirit of the Church, when we “‘con- 
form to regulations issued by the Holy See.” 

Once these fundamentals are clear we are prepared to recognize 
that the sacred liturgy is not only one way of living, it is the only 
possible way of Christian living. It is at the same time our life and 
our law. 





‘Some three weeks earlier the Catholic Press carried news of the National 
Catholic Building convention and exposition in Chicago, at which more than 
3,000 clergy attended. Our own National Week, dedicated to the task of essen- 
tial spiritual building, was able to muster a scant 300 priest visitors. Must one 
conclude that the public relations angle of the American liturgical apostolate — 
which includes twenty-two years of propagandizinig by O.F. — has been 
egregiously unsuccessful ? 

*Another good instance of bad ‘‘public relations’? The Pilot headline, by 
the way, was: “Sacred Liturgy Only Possible Basis for Christian Living.” 
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Christ has designed through the sacramental system a liturgical pro- 
gram in which all the baptized may, and indeed must participate. 
It completely satisfies the needs of faith, of hope, and of love. It 
guarantees the fulfilment of every commandment. It adjusts and 
compensates for the material differences between the members of 
all classes of human society. It establishes a kind of democracy 
within a monarchy, a monarchy where, because Christ is Monarch, 
every Christian is by participation also a king. 


Humility and patience are required in working for a liturgical 
spirituality, the Archbishop continued: ‘“We who love and enjoy 
the glorious opportunities which the Christian liturgy affords us, 
must always be humble in the possession of a treasure quite beyond 
our merits.’ The liturgical life is meant to be the normal Christian 
life, and the purpose of such a gathering as the Week is to over- 
come the rather widespread notion that “‘liturgists are a class apart 
from the ordinary run of man.” 


To put it in a few words: the Archbishop, quoting liberally 
from the Mediator Det, declared his fullest episcopal interest in 
the aims of a true liturgical apostolate. And he hoped that the 
Conference would prove itself by furthering those essential aims. 


The topic of the Week, ‘““The New Man in Christ,’’ centered 
around baptism — it had been suggested by the Archbishop him- 
self. Highlight of the program was the solemn dramatization of 
the Holy Saturday liturgy by a group of St. Louis priests, with 
Msgr. Hellriegel as narrator, on Wednesday evening, and the pon- 
tifical administration of the rite of baptism for adults (and con- 
firmation) by Archbishop Cushing the evening following in the 
Cathedral. For the thousands who attended, it was in most cases 
the first time they had witnessed either service. Two young men 
received the sacraments. It was a good object lesson of how bap- 
tism means entering a true brotherhood in Christ, that one of the 
two was a Negro. Texts had been provided, and the entire huge 
congregation joined with a will in the recitation of the psalms, 
the Creed and Our Father. Even the ample-form, white baptismal 
robe donned by the neophytes seemed the perfectly normal, ap- 
propriate thing under the circumstances. Altogether it was a mov- 
ing religious experience: the best “‘lecture’’ on the meaning of bap- 
tism given at the Week. 
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Following the precedent established at Portland, the daily Mass 
was celebrated in the same hall where the meetings took place. As at 
Portland, the altar was on the platform, facing the people. Bishop 
Connolly of Fall River, Mass., Bishop Feeney of Portland, Maine, 
and Bishop Wright, auxiliary of Boston, gave the homilies. Tues- 
day was a dialog Mass, and sung, solemn and pontifical Masses 
were celebrated the following days. Fr. Justin Mulcahy, C.P., had 
trained a group of iay volunteers, practically from scratch, to sing 
the proper: they gave a fine demonstration of chant as prayer. 
But perhaps even more impressive was the way in which the 
congregation joined in the ordinary. Cards containing the chant 
parts in modern notation were distributed before Mass. Wednes- 
day, things went rather fumblingly — here also it was largely a 
matter of starting from scratch. Thursday was already quite cred- 
itable; but Friday, in the Cathedral, witnessed a glorious outpour- 
ing of communal song. Even St. John the Evangelist, who in his 
Apocalypse overheard the chant of heaven as a rushing of many 
waters, no doubt now rejoiced in heaven at both volume and will. 
Congregational singing had become a convincing reality in three 
short days. What must be done can be done! 


But the best was yet to come. When the pontifical Mass, cele- 
brated by the Archbishop, was ended, His Excellency stepped down 
from his throne to the lectern with the loudspeaker, to deliver 
an unscheduled final talk. He expressed his deep satisfaction at 
the solidly spiritual emphases of talks and discussions; the Week 
had persuaded him that this was indeed not just a ‘movement’ 
but the most basic of apostolates. He recommended it unreservedly 
to his priests and people. To make the inspiration of the Week 
endure, one Saturday a month was to be set aside as a ‘“‘liturgical 
Saturday,’ when the faithful could come to the Cathedral (and 
other churches) to learn how to sing and pray congregationally, 
and to be instructed about the liturgy as it relates to their lives. 
To the members of the national Liturgical Conference he recom- 
mended a third virtue, besides those of humility and patience he 
had stressed earlier: the virtue of courage. The liturgical apostolate 
was indeed a mighty stirring of the Spirit. But it had to make its 
way against indifference, against opposition born of misunder- 
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standing, against a trend of centuries. It required courage inspired 
by charity to carry on. But carry on they must, humbly, patiently, 
and courageously: for the work of the Spirit demanded doing. He 
himself wished to express his wholehearted support of the efforts 
of the Conference; he would do all he could to further it. 

Well, it hardly needs saying that we thought we were walking 
on air as we left the Cathedral. The Archbishop’s generous words, 
all the more effective for coming at the conclusion of the Week, 
already gave us that courage for the work ahead that he recom- 
mended. We look forward to a year of revitalized labor in the 
sacred apostolate of Christ the Liturgist — until we meet again 
next year, in St. Louis, Mo. 


G. L. D. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B., na- 
tive of Austria, spent a number of years in America as a 
refugee, and is now teaching philosophy at the Benedictine 

Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo in Rome. — REV. R. P. BIERBERG, 
C.PP.S., is professor of theology at St. Charles Seminary, Car- 
thagena, Ohio. — Miss HELENE ISWOLSKY, author of several 
interpretative books on Russia and editor of The Third Hour, re- 
sides in New York. — DOM RAYMOND THIBAUT is a monk of 
Maredsous Abbey, Belgium, disciple and biographer of Abbot 
Marmion. His name is guarantee that the projected volume on 
“The Priesthood of Christ in the Church’”’ will not only be a 
competent job of editing, but will be genuinely Marmion in con- 
tent and style. The present brief extract gives promise of another 
classic, one that will be particularly relevant to liturgical theol- 
ogy and piety. 
* 

H.A.R. in his Tract comments optimistically on this year's 
Liturgical Summer School at Notre Dame. We were privileged to 
give several lectures of the course last summer, but the few days 
at the beginning of the whole venture hardly sufficed for an ade- 
quate judgment. This year we were there for the full eight weeks. 
And it affords us sincere pleasure to second H.A.R.’s report. Fr. 
Mathis has launched the school on a sound basis of liturgical 
scholarship, intimately tied up with daily liturgical living. The 
University is sparing no expense to make the School outstanding 
in its field. Certainly it is.already unique in the Western hemis- 
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phere. The American liturgical movement can look to it with 


high hopes of future leadership. 


The fact that it is limited to summer courses has of course ob- 
vious disadvantages. On the other hand, there are positive gains. 
H.A.R. speaks of seminarians and others who can thus profit. He 
might have added seminary professors of liturgy to the list. That 
seminary courses on liturgy are by and large merely rubrics classes 
is generally admitted — and, in some quarters, lamented. That 
they can no longer afford to be such, seems clear in the light 
of the Mediator Dei. But up to now, where could a Bishop, or 
the seminary authorities, send a man to specialize in the liturgy? 


We honestly believe that the Notre Dame school is a fully satis- 
factory answer, one that to our knowledge is not equalled any- 
where in Europe. The graduate courses are really such. Next sum- 
mer in particular should be especially good. One of the best au- 
thorities on the subject is being secured to lecture on the historical 
beginnings of the Church’s liturgy, the documents of, say, the 
first four or five centuries. Two further graduate courses are 
planned. And the friendly, personal contact between students and 
teachers that the Notre Dame campus makes possible, will prove 
almost as instructive as the formal lectures. Even one summer 
course would be a big “‘lift’’ to a liturgy prof who wants to teach 
more than just ceremonies. And if the weather is half as pleasant 
as it was this summer, the eight weeks will be the next best thing 
to a good vacation: the golf course is one of the best in the state, 
the spring-fed lakes are cool, and with our own eyes we saw the 
beautiful five-pound bass caught by Fr. Simonitch. 


+ 


One of the things that struck as at the Boston Week was the 
gap that separates nuns from the official prayer of the Church. 
A number of lay men and women joined in the recitation of the 
Little Hours before and after the talks — but as far as we could 
see, the Sisters present joined only in the Gloria Patrt’s at the end 
of the psalms. As religious, they are by profession identified with 
the Ecclesia Orans. And yet the breviary, the prayer-book of the 
Church, is a closed book to them. In fact, as one Sister expressed 
herself, when she was a lay woman she could pray the divine office 
more readily than as a religious: the common community prayers 
now take all the time she can possibly spare from her other 
assigned tasks. Private prayers have become “‘public’’; and the 
really public official prayer, if recited at all, must be done private- 
ly, squeezed into odd moments. Moreover, the private prayers 
often consume more time than would be required by the divine 


office. 
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As to the quality or content of prayers commonly in use in 
religious houses of women — We have had occasion to contact 
quite a number of Sisters’ communities, directly or indirectly, as 
retreat master or teacher, and through correspondence. There is a 
growing feeling among Sisters (and also Brothers) that the re- 
ligious life has not offered them the opportunity it should have of 
really developing their spiritual lives —of which prayer is an 
essential element. Much as they need new recruits, they sometimes 
suspect that the high-pressure campaigning for new members that 
is prevalent today is somehow dishonest. Candidates come with 
high ideals. And what do they get? A few years after profession 
they begin to wonder whether they are really anything more than 
lay people working in religious garbs. They have, it is true, learned 
more or less well how to meditate. But otherwise their spiritual 
fare differs only in quantity from what is ordinarily available 
for the laity. The same two or three litanies recited daily, the ros- 
ary, the “‘acts,’’ the way of the cross, so many Our Father's and 
Hail Mary’s for this and that intention, and perhaps strata of 
prayers according to the religious affiliation or enthusiasms of past 
retreat masters (or Reverend Mothers). And then they wonder 
that they are plagued by distractions. The Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, too, good as it is, is liable to become a monotonous 
grind all too soon. (As for spiritual conferences, especially if the 
religious are stationed in parishes, the only thing they can look 
forward to is the annual retreat. — But this subject would require 
a separate chapter.) 


The solution? The Latin divine office? Not when you hear what 
a burden it often proves to those bound to it. Even in the case of 
priests, who usually are equipped with eight years of Latin — 
which few religious communities could hope to equal. The answer 
to monotonous prayer can not be sought in personally meaning- 
less prayer. 


But we do think, especially after Pius XII’s recent extolling of 
the divine office in the Mediator Dei, that the time is approaching 
when the spiritual needs of religious can and should be better met. 
In several Benedictine abbeys, the Short Breviary has proved a 
wonderful boon to the Brothers. Some such simplified form of 
the breviary in the vernacular, not much longer than the Little 
Office, would seem to offer the best answer. 


We now have a version of the psalms which, whatever its philo- 
logical and liturgically stylistic defects, does make good sense. 
And an adequate variety of psalms, say, about a hundred of the 
best every week, would certainly avoid monotony, besides furnish- 
ing the finest in prayer-content and spiritual orientation. The 
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Short Breviary itself was based on a German model widely used 
in diocesan communities of nuns in Austria, Germany and Ger- 
man-speaking parts of Switzerland. We know one of these com- 
munities, now established in America. Their prayer life attracts and 
holds attention. It offers depths for any stage of advance. It is 
humanly satisfying — and, reflecting closely as it does the official 
divine office and the Church year, we can be certain that it par- 
takes of the cult-excellence of the full opus Det. 

We realize that community traditions are as difficult to change 
as any detail in ‘‘the holy habit.’ But constitutions are constantly 
being revised. Diocesan communities in particular could under- 
take a change without forbidding canonical obstacles. We have 
spoken frankly; perhaps too frankly. But the problem is real and 
great. It might at least be honestly faced and discussed. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
PSALMS FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


To the Editor: — As a boy of seven I was sent to a school run under 
Protestant “‘non-sectarian” auspices where it was the practice, at the be- 
ginning of the day, to recite one of the psalms in unison. Repeating 
the verses after the teacher our naturally retentive childish memories 
caught the ringing and colorful phrases so unconsciously that to this 
day, thirty years later, whole passages of those psalms remain clearly 
fixed in my. mind. Meeting them today in the pages of my Latin-English 
breviary is like meeting an old friend, thinly disguised, after many 
years’ absence. 

This love of the psalms, for me, is instinctive. No commentary or 
course of study has brought it to life again, although at the age of seven 
and eight (I attended the school for two years only) the last thing | 
was conscious of was the treasury being laid open for my benefit. I can 
only venture the guess that I eventually undertook to learn something 
about the divine office in order to fill the gap left by later years. 

Now that I have one child in a Catholic school and others to follow 
shortly, I am aware that they will miss the opportunity that was mine. 
If the practice of reciting one of the psalms in English each day were 
instituted in our schools, I believe we would soon have many young 
Catholics who would find the natural expression of their religious life 
in the fulness of the liturgy. 

New York City W. K. S. 


PARA-LITURGIES 


To the Editor: —I have just received the June number of O.F. and find 
you have paid me the compliment of printing a sample of one of my 
para-liturgical services. Thank you. You say you “see no reason why 
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such services should be limited to the time of mission; the idea is just 
as applicable for the occasional sermon on baptism, etc.” Precisely! I 
should like to add that there also seems no reason why priests should 
limit themselves to the things I have compiled (though they may be 
useful as they are already in print). It does not follow that the selection 
I have made is the best of all possible selections. Why should not other 
priests compile their own selections for particular occasions? They may 
think of things much better than those I thought of. 

The essence of the idea is (a) that the “material,” all bearing on the 
particular subject in hand, should be drawn from the liturgy, Scrip- 
tures, missal, breviary, ritual, etc.; and (b) that it should be so arranged 
that the people themselves take an active part in speaking, praying and 
singing together. 

Every person in the church should have a copy; and it is rather essential 
just to run through the tunes of the hymns before the service begins, 
to make sure that everybody sings. If the hymns are not known, they 
should be taught. It happens that I do the teaching myself because I am 
musical. But if a priest is not musical, why should he not get the choir- 
master (or some other competent person) into the pulpit to do the 
teaching? Any able teacher with personality can “put over” a new hymn 
in five minutes or less. (If he can’t, then he is a bad teacher, or the 
hymn has a bad tune, or both.) Obviously only good hymns must be 
used — those with good words and good tunes. Nothing sloppy, senti- 
mental and tawdry should be admitted. Give the people good stuff only, 
and they will like it. 

Before using such para-liturgies in a public church it is, of course, 
necessary to have the permission of the bishop. But no bishop is likely 
to forbid the use of the liturgy, Scriptures, missal and breviary. All 
my para-liturgies have got an Imprimatur. 


Bourton Hall, Rugby (Rev.) Cimrorp Howe t, S.J. 
Warwickshire, England 


A LONELY FURROW 


To the Editor: — Wales isn’t England! But, just the same, I am grateful 
to H.A.R. for the pleasant evocation of his liturgical co-operation in 
church — and his un-liturgical activity at the rectory! How glad I was to 
give hospitality to the exile who, just before the “crash,” had been my 
courteous host at Hamburg. Nor shall I ever forget the chapel in his 
wonderful Seamen’s Club! 

As to my very humble liturgical achievements, he is just about right 
— “nobody seems to be paying much attention.” Yet, “e pur se muove.” 
Dialog Mass, long since established here, is now enjoined in this Welsh 
diocese, and Credo III — which we know backwards, as well as Credo I 
—is now prescribed for all parishes. At Easter next year, Deo volente, 
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the first Welsh Liturgical Week, presided over by Bishop John Petit, will 
be conducted by St. Gregory’s Society at some diocesan centre. And, when 
we read “Mediator Dei,” we are humbly but pleasantly conscious that we 
have, for a very long time, been doing just exactly what the Holy Father 
now says that all must do — basing our worship on the liturgy without 
despising what Verlaine called “les moeurs plus intimes du culte.” 

We’ve had our ups-and-downs since the first Passion Sunday, when a 
cock-and-hen (mostly “hen”) choir greeted our arrival with a musical 
Asperges, complete with Gloria Patri, and reinforced by a fiddle! We 
have more “Rosary” than any church in the diocese — the faithful re- 
cite it publicly every day, but mot during Mass, and not as a substitute 
for Compline — or even for the Vespers with which we surprised a visit- 
ing missionary on the final evening of his intensive work. We love our 
Lady — but we prefer a triumphal “Magnificat” to the melancholy strains 
of “Mother of Mercy.” “Poverty and work and woe” — not to mention 
blitzes and ration cards — may have been “the masters of our lives,” but, 
as the saying goes, “we don’t make a song and dance about it.” A scanty 
three hundred in a dreary conglomeration of fifteen thousand Protestants, 
who don’t even “protest” nowadays, we have welcomed Canadians, Aus- 
tralians, Hollanders, Belgians, Frenchmen (and Bretons!), Italians, Poles, 
Germans, and 100% Americans — bless their generous hearts — to the 
poor little chapel which was built, by the Irish, in 1843. 

Now we are getting old — and, as H. A. R. says, nobody seems to 
take much notice of us, except one confrere who wrote to tell us that 
our nom-de-plume was “notorious”; but, when we have come to the 
end of our tether, we hope that Almighty God will send someone along 
to tug at the same old rope. 

Pembroke Dock, Wales (Rev.) Ivor Danret, P.P. 


P.S. One little rectification: I gave a parochial retreat, on the lines now 
popularized by Fr. Howell, S.J., at New Mills, Stockport, England, in 
Advent 1944! 


TEACHING THE SACRIFICE 


To the Editor: — Inspired by reading of the “Mass Missions” in France 
and of the work of Father Howell in England, we decided last May to 
see what we could do in a small way in our parish to emulate their splen- 
did work. We decided to center all the sermons during the novena to 
the Holy Ghost on the Mass. However, as many teaching devices as could 
be employed were used to illustrate the talks. Our program ran some- 
thing like this. The first night was devoted to the idea of sacrifice; but 
the talk was not given until a speaking-choir of about forty boys had 
recited and acted out the stories of the sacrifices of Cain and Abel and 
of Abraham. Two of the young ladies of the parish had trained the boys, 
and the text they used was taken right out of the Bible. 
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The second night the structure of the Mass was explained by means 
of mimeographed sheets which contained the pictures of the Mass given 
in Father Bussard’s book and the two triangle-illustrations from the 
pamphlet If 1 Be Lifted Up. Each action and prayer of the Mass was ex- 
plained during the next three evenings. One priest at a temporary altar 
facing the people read the prayers in English and went through the 
actions of the Mass. Another in the pulpit supplied the commentary. 


On the third evening, Gregorian chant was explained in a simple man- 
ner while a small schola chanted examples to illustrate the points of the 
talk. We even tried at this short session to teach the people the simple 
responses of the Mass, and they did not do too badly. — Next the sacred 
vessels and vestments were shown and explained. One evening was given 
over to the missal. The point stressed was that the people had a part to 
play in the Mass, which was best done by using the missal. There was also 
a demonstration on how to use the missal. The last evening the talk was 
on “Ite Missa Est.” It followed the lines of Fr. Putz’s My Mass, urging 
the people to make the Mass the focal point of their lives and to live 
the Mass in their every action. 


What was the success of this venture? If you count numbers, it failed. 
Because we had only about a hundred people. However, we did notice 
that the number grew slightly each night, and that none dropped by 
the wayside. If you measure the enthusiasm with which it was received 
by those who attended, then we can say it was very successful. Practically 
everyone who attended stopped one or other of the priests of the parish 
to thank them and tell them how much they got out of the week. 

There is not too much work involved in such a project. The biggest 
job is training the boys to speak their parts. And any effort is well 
repaid when someone stops you in front of church and says, “Thanks, 
Father, for the talks. ‘This is the first time I have really understood the 
Mass.” 

St. Nicholas Church (Rev.) G. WEBER 


Evanston, Illinois 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE AKATHISTOS HYMN. Translated from the original Greek, with a 
Foreword by Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., with Notes by Donald Attwater. 
Blackfriars Publications, Oxford, England. 1947. 3s 6d. 

“No apology is needed for introducing the Akathistos to the Christian 
West. Indeed, the West might be apologetic about its neglect or ignor- 
ance of such a liturgical and literary masterpiece,” writes Fr. McNabb 
in the foreword to his translation of the Akathistos Hymn. This hymn in 
praise of our Lady was written on the deliverance of Constantinople from 
the Barbarians in 626 A.D. In an attractive small book with historical 
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notes and bibliography, Fr. McNabb has given us a first-rate transla- 
tion, though it is not the first translation in the English language. 

Consisting of twenty-four stanzas, short and long alternating, this 
hymn is used as an office of our Lady in the churches of the Byzantine 
rite (whether Catholic or Orthodox), especially on the fifth Saturday 
of Lent, known as Akathistos Saturday. The twelve long stanzas, com- 
posed largely of apostrophes to our Lady, challenge comparison with our 
Litany of Loreto. it must be admitted that the Byzantines have the 
poetry: 

Hail! O star that bore the Sun. 

Hail! heavenward Ladder by which God came down. 

Hail! earthly Bridge carrying the earthborn into heaven. 

Hail! forth-bringing the Redeemer of all bondsfolk. 

Hail! who hast welded into one things opposite. 

HAIL! BRIDE UNBRIDED (refrain). 


Since the mystery of our Lady is all poetry in its essence, the Akathis- 
tos deserves to be known and used in the Western Church (on Mary’s 
feastdays, in May devotions, etc.), for it perfectly weds piety and poetry. 
Piety without the poetry is not worthy of our Lady. 

S. M. G. 
READING BETWEEN THE LINES. By Fr. Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. Black- 
friars Publications, Oxford, England. 1947. Pp. 159. 6s. 

The layman who devotes time to spiritual reading should enjoy Read- 
ing Between the Lines, fairly simple and solid thoughts derived from 
well-known passages of St. John’s gospel. With the exception of occasion- 
al excursions into theological language, some words which may rate in 
the upper brackets of Thorndike’s list, and at least one passage of un- 
translated French, the book is within the reach of all pious Christians. 


Many of the common passages of Scripture, even those read year after 
year before the sermon, have hidden recesses, but the constant repetition 
and reading of them deceives men into believing they understand; only 
such expositions as the Theophila correspondence of Father Valentine, 
O.P., will undeceive the reader into realization of the fuller meanings of 
Scripture: into a richer understanding of the literal meaning, and the 
cubsequent spiritual fruit which is derivative. 


A.H.D. 


THE UN-MARXIAN SOCIALIST. ASTUDY OF PROUDON. By Henri 
de Lubac, S.J. Translated by R. E. Scantlebury. Sheed & Ward, New York, 
N. Y. 1948. Pp. xvi-304. Cloth, $3.50. 

The name of this nineteenth century French socialist is associated 
with three startling epigrams: “Property is theft,” “God is Evil,” and 
“We always find theology at the bottom of our politics.” He is also re- 
membered for one of his books, Philosophie de la Misére (The Philosophy 
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of Distress), which provoked the irascible Marx’s ironic reply, “Misére 
de la Philosophie” (The Distress of Philosophy). Father de Lubac’s study 
rounds out a picture of the background and of the man behind the epi- 
grams. 

Without denying or minimizing Proudhon’s anti-religious prejudice, 
this book goes far towards making his bias intelligible as the reaction of 
a sincere man deeply concerned for social justice, against a Christianity 
degraded into a convenient prop for the existing social order with its 
glaring injustices and inequalities. That Proudhon, like Marx and other 
socialists, thus misunderstood Christianity was not entirely his own fault. 
In the conservative revulsion from the French Revolution, Catholicism to 
its great detriment had become identified in many minds with the ideas 
of monarchists and traditionalists like de Maistre and de Bonald, who 
presented the Church one-sidedly as a force for social control, urging 
the rich to practice charity while saying little about the demands of jus- 
tice, and preaching resignation to the poor since inequalities of wealth 
were unalterably decreed by Providence as necessary to the constitution 
of society. 

Proudhon always denied that he was an atheist, preferring to call him- 
self “antitheist” while professing what should probably be called agnosti- 
cism. He execrated Communism as “the downfall of personality in the 
name of society,” differing little from “oriental despotism” and only 
bringing back “low physical conditions and misery.” His own theory of 
“mutualism,” however, was never defined in any detail beyond the vague 
statement that it was “the application of Justice to political economy,” 
and that it could be called federalism when transferred to the political 
sphere. 

Faher de Lubac’s book is well worth reading for a better understanding 
of the reasons why so much of the nineteenth century impulse towards 
social reform took an anti-religious, anti-Catholic direction before the 
time of Leo XIII. 

E. K. 


THE WELL OF LIVING WATERS. Excerpts on Spiritual Topics from the 
Bible, the Fathers, and the Masters of the Spirit. By Rev. Pascal P. Parente. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1948. Pp. viii-335. Cloth, $3.50. 
Everyone is familiar with the method and content proper to topical 

concordances on Sacred Scripture. Father Parente’s Well of Living Waters 

differs from these by adding choice quotations from the Fathers of the 

Church and later well-known spiritual writers. These are listed under 

23 headings devoted to the more important virtues and key topics of a 

spiritual nature; each such heading contains about sixty quotations taken 

from his three sources, Sacred Scripture at times being accorded a few 
more than its third. Apart from a number of selections newly trans- 
lated from the original Greek or Latin, the patristic texts were culled 
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from the common English translations; the Douay-Rheims version served 
as source for those from the Bible. In such a synthesis it would be easy] 
to note omissions or point out uncritical readings. That however would 
be beside the compiler’s purpose: “‘to place the primary sources of the 
doctrine of the spiritual life within easy reach of any reader, and to en- 
courage a more frequent and intelligent use of these sources in preference 
to secondary ones in any presentation and discussion of spiritual matters) 

. it is at the spring that the water is purer and more refreshing”) 
(p. iii). 

W. H. 


FIFTY ELEVATIONS: For Organ on Modal Themes. By Dom Paul Benoit,§ 

O.S.B. J. Fischer 8 Bro., New York, N. Y. 1948. $2.00. 

These Elevations on themes from the Sanctus and Benedictus of the} 
Gregorian Masses were composed for use during the elevation of the! 
Blessed Sacrament at holy Mass when the organ may be heard “gravion 
et dulciori sono” (Caer. Ep. 1, XXVIII, 9). Since in this country we are) 
not accustomed to hearing the organ at the elevation these interludes may | 
well be used at other times during the Mass. For example, as the com-™ 
poser has wisely written most of the Elevations in the key in which they 
Sanctus and Benedictus are normally sung, his interludes may be employed) 
very smoothly after the Sanctus until the elevation and after the Bene 
dictus until the Pater Noster. 4 

As their title reads, these Elevations are based on modal themes because _ 
their melodic material is the Sanctus and Benedictus of the various Greg- © 
orian Masses. They are not, however, modal interludes. Indeed some of 
them are marred by an excessive chromaticism. A consistently modal 
treatment of these same themes would create austere music, but what is 
more worthy of Gregorian chant and of its liturgical setting? It would ~ 
have been helpful to the organist if the number of the Mass corresponding 
to the Sanctus and Benedictus had been printed above the respective intet=9 
ludes and not only included in a general index. One will be surprised tom 
find present among the Elevations two for the Requiem Mass. Dom Paul 
Benoit, O.S.B., is to be congratulated for utilizing our Catholic heritages 
of liturgical music as his inspiration for these colorful and imaginal é 


formed on an organ of small resources. 








